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MAKING CONNECTIONS 
What did we learn about city 
planning from the Romans? 


The Romans built cities from England to Africa and connected them 
with roads. Using concrete, the dome, and the arch, they constructed 
amphitheaters, temples, law courts, and aqueducts. This aqueduct 
brought water 31 miles (50 km) to the city of Nîmes. The upper level 
was the waterway, the lower a road. In this chapter you will learn how 
the Romans influenced the development of cities. 

e Why was it important to build aqueducts? 
e How does your city supply water to its residents? 
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Analyzing Create a four- 
door book to analyze the 
impact of geography on 
the rise of Rome. On the 
inside of the book, write 
descriptive phrases 
explaining the geographic 


History ONLINE 


Chapter Overview—Visit 


importance of Rome, Sicily, Carthage 
A.D. 500 -` and the Alps to Rome’s rise. 


Rome 


D || 


Carthage Alps 


to preview Chapter 5. 


SECTION 


The Rise of Rome 


GUIDE TO READING 


The BIG Idea 

Military and Political Skills The 
Romans conquered and controlled the Italian penin- 
sula and then the entire Mediterranean world. 


Content Vocabulary 

e republic (p. 148) e consul (p. 148) 
e patrician (p. 148) e praetor (p. 148) 
e plebeian (p. 148) 


Academic Vocabulary 
e virtually (p. 148) e inadequate (p. 149) 
e institutions (p. 148) 


People and Places 

e Rome (p. 146) e Roman Senate 

e Latins (p. 146) (p. 148) 

e Sicily (p. 147) e Carthage (p. 150) 
e Etruscans (p. 147) e Hannibal (p. 151) 
e Livy (p. 148) e Alps (p. 151) 


Reading Strategy 

Categorizing Information As you read 
this section, complete a chart like the one shown 
below listing the government officials and the legis- 
lative bodies of the Roman Republic. 


| Officias | Legislative Bodies 
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Roman history is the story of the Romans’ conquest of Italy 
and the entire Mediterranean world. The Romans were 
conquerors, but they also governed, using republican forms that 
have been passed down to us. 


The Land and Peoples of Italy 


EEUU Rome's central location and geographic features made it a desirable 
location from which to expand. 


HISTORY & YOU What geographic features led people to settle in your area? 
Read about the conquest of the Italian peninsula. 


Italy is a peninsula extending about 750 miles (1,207 km) from 
north to south. It is not very wide, averaging about 120 miles 
(193 km) across. The Apennine (A*puh*NnyNn) mountain range 
forms a ridge from north to south, dividing west from east. Italy 
has some fairly large fertile plains ideal for farming. Most impor- 
tant are the Po River valley in the north; the plain of Latium, 
where Rome is located; and the region of Campania, south of 
Latium. 

As in other civilizations, geography had an impact on Rome’s 
development. The Apennines, less rugged than the mountain 
ranges of Greece, did not divide the Italian peninsula into many 
small, isolated communities. Italy also had more land for farming 
than did Greece, enabling it to support a large population. 

Rome’s location about 18 miles (29 km) inland on the Tiber 
River was especially favorable. The river gave Rome a route to the 
sea, but Rome was far enough inland to be safe from pirates. 
Because it was built on seven hills, it was easily defended. In 
addition, it was situated where the Tiber could be forded, making 
it a natural crossroads. All in all, Rome had a good central location 
in Italy from which to expand. 

The Italian peninsula juts into the Mediterranean Sea, making it 
an important crossroads between the western and eastern Mediter- 
ranean. After the Romans had established their empire around the 
Mediterranean, governing it was easier because of Italy’s location. 

Indo-European peoples moved into Italy from about 1500 to 
1000 B.c. We know little about them, but we do know that one 
group called the Latins lived in the region of Latium. These people 
spoke Latin, which, like Greek, is an Indo-European language. 

The Latins were herders and farmers who lived in settlements 
on the tops of Rome’s hills. After about 800 B.c., other people also 
began settling in Italy—the two most notable being the Greeks 
and the Etruscans. 


Tyrrhenian 
Sea 


The Greeks came to Italy in large num- 
bers during the age of Greek colonization 
(750 to 550 B.c.). Starting in southern Italy, 
they slowly migrated up the peninsula. 
They also occupied eastern Sicily, an 
island south of the Italian peninsula. The 
Greeks had much influence on the people 
of Rome. They cultivated olives and 
grapes, passed on their alphabet, and gave 
the Romans artistic and cultural models 
through their sculpture, architecture, and 
literature. 
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Messina occupied much of Italy. 


the Latins conquer Italy? 


of the Italian peninsula? 


In 500 B.c., the Etruscans and Greeks 


Carthaginians 
[) Estruscans 


MH Romans 


: 


1. Location How did Rome’s location help 


2. Movement Which culture controlled most 


NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 


ITALY 500 B.c. 


It was the Etruscans, however, who most 
influenced the early development of Rome. 
Located north of Rome in Etruria, they 
came to control Rome and most of Latium 
after 650 B.c. The Etruscans found Rome a 
village and turned it into a city. The Romans 
adopted Etruscan dress—the toga and 
short cloak. The Roman army also bor- 
rowed its organization from the Etruscans. 


CLE TELD Evaluating What role did 


geography play in Rome’s prosperity and defensibility? 
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The Roman Republic 


ENUE The Romans were practical and skillful 
in politics and military matters. 


HISTORY & YOU Is the United States a republic? 
Learn how the Romans governed. 


In 509 B.c., the Romans overthrew the 
last Etruscan king and established a 
republic. In a republic, the leader is not a 
monarch and some citizens have the right 
to vote. This was the beginning of a new 
era in Rome’s history. 


War and Conquest 

At the beginning of the republic, Rome 
was surrounded by enemies. For the next 
two hundred years, the city was engaged 
in almost continuous warfare. In 338 B.c., 
Rome crushed the Latin states. During the 
next 50 years, the Romans waged a fierce 
struggle against people from the central 
Apennines. Rome was again victorious, 
giving the Romans control over a large 
part of Italy. 

It also brought them into direct contact 
with the Greek communities of southern 
Italy. By 264 B.c., the Romans had over- 
come the Greeks and completed their con- 
quest of southern Italy. After defeating the 
remaining Etruscan states to the north, 
Rome had conquered virtually all of Italy. 

To rule Italy, the Romans devised the 
Roman Confederation. Under this system, 
Rome allowed some peoples—especially 
Latins—to have full Roman citizenship. 
Most of the remaining communities were 
made allies. They remained free to run 
their own local affairs but were required to 
provide soldiers for Rome. The Romans 
made it clear that loyal allies could improve 
their status and become Roman citizens. 
The Romans made the conquered peoples 
feel they had a stake in Rome’s success. 


Successful Strategies 


Romans believed that their early ances- 
tors were successful because of their sense 
of duty, courage, and discipline. The 
Roman historian Livy, writing in the first 
century B.C., provided a number of stories 
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to teach Romans the virtues that had made 
Rome great. His account of Cincinnatus 
(stuN®@suhe NA etuhs), a simple farmer who 
was chosen as a temporary ruler to save 
Rome from attack, is one such example. 
What other characteristics made Rome 
successful? First, the Romans were good 
diplomats. They were shrewd in extending 
Roman citizenship and allowing states to 
run their own internal affairs. Second, the 
Romans excelled in military matters. They 
were not only accomplished soldiers but 
also persistent ones. The loss of an army or 
a fleet did not cause them to quit but 
instead spurred them on to build new 
armies and new fleets. In addition, they 
were brilliant strategists. As they con- 
quered, the Romans built colonies— 
fortified towns—throughout Italy. By 
building roads to connect these towns, the 
Romans could move troops quickly 
throughout their conquered territory. 
Finally, in law and politics, as in conquest, 
the Romans were practical. They did not try 
to build an ideal government but instead 
created political institutions in response to 
problems, as the problems arose. 


Roman Political Structure 


Early Rome was divided into two groups 
or orders—the patricians and the plebe- 
ians (pline BEE ° uhnz). The patricians were 
wealthy landowners, who became Rome’s 
ruling class. Less wealthy landowners, 
small farmers, craftspeople, and merchants 
were part of a larger group called plebe- 
ians. Men in both groups were citizens and 
could vote, but only the patricians could 
be elected to office. 

The chief executive officers of the Roman 
Republic were the consuls and praetors 
(PREE*tuhrz). Two consuls, chosen every 
year, ran the government and led the 
Roman army into battle. The praetor was 
in charge of civil law—laws that applied to 
Roman citizens. As Roman. territory 
expanded, another praetor was added to 
judge cases involving noncitizens. The 
Romans also had officials who had special 
duties, such as supervising the treasury. 

The Roman Senate came to hold an 
especially important position in the Roman 
Republic. It was a select group of about 


three hundred patricians who served for 
life. At first, the Senate’s only role was to 
advise government officials. By the third 
century B.c., however, it had the force of 
law. 

The Roman Republic had several assem- 
blies in addition to the Senate. By far the 
most important of these was the centuriate 
assembly, which elected the chief officials, 
such as consuls and praetors, and passed 
laws. Because it was organized by classes 
based on wealth, the wealthiest citizens 
always had a majority. Another assembly, 
the council of the plebs, came into being as 
a result of the struggle between the two 
Roman social orders. 


The Struggle of the Orders 


There was often conflict between the two 
orders in the early Roman Republic. Chil- 
dren of patricians and plebeians were for- 
bidden to marry each other. Plebeians 
resented this situation, especially since 
they served in the Roman army that pro- 
tected the Republic. They thought that they 
deserved both political and social equality 
with the patricians. 


INFOGRAPHICS 


The Twelve Tables were the first written set of laws that 
were publicly displayed in Rome. Prior to the Twelve Tables the 
patricians, who both made the laws and served as judges, had 
clear advantages over plebeians in Roman society. Having the 
Twelve Tables established and protected certain rights for both 
patricians and plebeians in the Roman Republic. The original 
tablets that contained the laws were destroyed when Rome fell 


but the idea of establishing rights and procedures in legal 


systems was adopted by later cultures. The influence of the 


Twelve Tables can still be seen in legal systems today. 


Roman Law 


The struggle between the patricians and 
plebeians dragged on for hundreds of 
years. Ultimately, it led to success for the 
plebeians. A popular assembly for plebe- 
ians only, the council of the plebs, was cre- 
ated in 471 B.c. New officials, known as 
tribunes of the plebs, had the power to 
protect the plebeians. In the fourth century 
B.C., plebeians were permitted to marry 
patricians and to become consuls. 

Finally, in 287 B.c., the council of the 
plebs received the right to pass laws for all 
Romans. All male Roman citizens were 
now supposedly equal under the law. In 
reality, a few wealthy patrician and plebe- 
ian families formed a new senatorial rul- 
ing class. The Roman Republic had not 
become a democracy. 


Roman Law 


One of Rome’s chief gifts to the Mediter- 
ranean world of its day and to later gener- 
ations was its system of law. Rome’s first 
code of laws was the Twelve Tables, 
adopted in 450 s.c. This code was a prod- 
uct of a simple farming society and proved 
inadequate for later Roman needs. 


Table |: Proceedings Preliminary to Trial 


9. If both parties are present, sunset shall be the time 


limit of the proceedings. 
Table Il: Trial 
Table Ill: Execution of Judgment 


Table IV: Paternal Power 

Table V: Inheritance and Guardianship 
Table VI: Ownership and Possession 
Table VII: Real Property 

Table VIII: Torts or Delicts 

Table IX: Public Law 


Twelve Tables of Rome 449 B.C. 


1. Thirty days shall be allowed by law for payment of con- 
fessed debt and for settlement of matters adjudged in court. 


6. For anyone whomsoever to be put to death without a 
trial and unconvicted . . . is forbidden. 


Table X: Sacred Law 


1. Evaluating Why would it be important to 
record and display the laws for citizens to 
see? 


2. Comparing Explain how the laws in the Table XI: Supplementary Laws 
table are similar to laws in the United 


States. 


Table XII: Supplementary Laws 
5. Whatever the people ordain last shall be legally valid. 
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From the Twelve Tables, the Romans 
developed a more sophisticated system of 
civil law. This system applied only to 
Roman citizens, however, and, as Rome 
expanded, legal questions arose that 
involved both Romans and non-Romans. 
In these cases, special rules were needed. 
These rules gave rise to a body of law 
known as the Law of Nations, which the 
Romans identified with natural law, or 
universal law based on reason. This 
enabled them to establish standards of jus- 
tice that applied to all people. 

These standards of justice included prin- 
ciples still recognized today. A person was 
innocent until proved otherwise. People 
accused of wrongdoing were allowed to 
defend themselves before a judge. A judge, 
in turn, was expected to weigh evidence 
carefully before arriving at a decision. 
These principles lived on long after the fall 
of the Roman Empire. 


PAR TED Explaining How were 


plebeians and patricians different in early Rome? 
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From 264 to 146 B.c. the Romans fought the 
Carthaginians in the Punic Wars. 


1. 


. Movement Why did Hannibal choose to 


Roman Expansion 


UE After their conquest of Italy, the 
Romans faced the state of Carthage. 


HISTORY & YOU What causes conflict? Learn why 
the Romans and Carthaginians fought three wars. 


The Phoenicians founded Carthage 
around 800 B.c. on the coast of North 
Africa. By the third century B.C., Carthage 
had an enormous trading empire in the 
western Mediterranean. With colonies 
from Spain to Sicily, Carthage was the larg- 
est and richest state in the area. 


The First Punic War 


Rome’s first war with Carthage began in 
264 B.C. It is called the First Punic War, after 
the Latin word for Phoenician, punicus. The 
presence of Carthaginians in Sicily, an island 
close to the Italian coast, made the Romans 
fearful. The Romans sent an army to Sicily, 
and the Carthaginians responded. Both 
sides were determined to control Sicily. 


ae 


Geograp hy SKILLS 


Human-Environment Interaction What 
natural barriers did the Romans and 
Carthaginians have to cross fight in these 
wars? 


cross the Alps to get to Rome? 


The Romans—a land power—realized that they could 
not win the war without a navy and built a large fleet. 
After a long struggle, a Roman fleet defeated the Carthag- 
inian navy, and the war came to an end. In 241 B.c., Car- 
thage gave up all rights to Sicily and paid a fine to the 
Romans. Sicily became the first Roman province. 

Carthage vowed revenge, however, and added new 
lands in Spain to make up for the loss of Sicily. The Romans 
encouraged one of Carthage’s Spanish allies to revolt 
against Carthage. In response, Hannibal, the greatest 
Carthaginian general, struck back, beginning the Second 
Punic War. 


The Second Punic War 


Hannibal decided to bring the war to Rome. Hannibal 
entered Spain, moved east, and crossed the Alps with an 
army of about 46,000 men, a large number of horses, and 
37 battle elephants. The Alps took a toll on the Carthagin- 
ian army; most of the elephants did not survive, but the 
remaining army posed a real threat. In 216 B.c., the Romans 
made a serious mistake; they met Hannibal head-on. At 
Cannae (KA®enee), the Romans lost an army of almost 
40,000 men. On the brink of disaster, the Romans refused 
to surrender and raised yet another army. 

Rome gradually recovered. Although Hannibal remained 
free to roam Italy, he had neither the men nor the equip- 
ment to attack the major cities. The Romans began to 
reconquer some of the Italian cities that had been taken by 
Hannibal. They also sent troops to Spain and, by 206 B.c., 
they had pushed the Carthaginians out of Spain. 

Rome invaded Carthage rather than fight Hannibal in 
Italy, forcing the Carthaginians to recall Hannibal from 
Italy. At the Battle of Zama (ZAYemuh) in 202 B.c., the 
Romans crushed Hannibal’s forces, and the war was over. 
Spain became a Roman province. Rome had become the 
dominant power in the western Mediterranean. 


More Conquests 


Fifty years later, the Romans fought their third and final 
battle with Carthage, the Third Punic War. For years, a 
number of prominent Romans had called for the complete 
destruction of Carthage. In 146 B.c., it was destroyed. For 
ten days, Roman soldiers burned and demolished the city. 
The inhabitants were sold into slavery. The territory of 
Carthage became a Roman province called Africa. 

During its struggle with Carthage, Rome also battled the 
Hellenistic states in the eastern Mediterranean. By 129 B.C., 
Macedonia, Greece, and Pergamum were under Roman 
control. Rome was now master of the Mediterranean. 


EC RES) Evaluating What is the historical and cultural 
significance of the Roman destruction of Carthage? 


Yocanulary 
. Explain the significance of: Rome, Latins, 
Sicily, Etruscans, republic, virtually, Livy, 
institutions, patrician, plebeian, consul, 
praetor, Roman Senate, inadequate, 
Carthage, Hannibal, Alps. 


Main Ideas 
2. List in order the major events of the Punic 
Wars. 


3. Describe the significance of the Twelve 
Tables and the Law of Nations. 


4. List ways in which the Greeks influenced 
the Romans. 


Critical Thinking 
5. The BIG Idea Analyzing What was the 
importance of the Senate, the centuriate 
assembly, and council of the plebs to the 
Roman Republic? 


6. Contrasting Create a chart that shows the 
major differences between the patricians 
and the plebeians. 


Patricians Plebeians 


7. Assessing What were the reasons for the 
struggle of the orders and what were the 
outcomes? 


Writing About History 

8. Informative Writing Imagine that you are 
a journalist covering the Second Punic War. 
Using the text or outside authoritative 
sources, write an account of one of the 
major battles of the war. Be sure to pose 
and answer questions for both Hannibal 
and the Roman generals in your account. 


For help with the concepts in this section of Glencoe World 


History, go to glencoe.com and click Study Central. 
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SECTION 


From Republic to Empire 


GUIDE TO READING 


The BIG Idea 

Struggle for Rights The internal instabil- 
ity of the Roman Empire eventually led to civil wars 
and increased power for the military. 


Content Vocabulary 
e triumvirate (p. 154) e imperator (p. 156) 
e dictator (p. 154) 


Academic Vocabulary 
e financial (p. 152) e whereas (p. 159) 
e instability (p. 152) 


People and Places 

e Crassus (p. 154) e Nero (p. 157) 

e Pompey (p. 154) e Pax Romana (p. 157) 
e Julius Caesar (p. 154) œ Dacia (p. 158) 

e Rubicon River (p. 154) œ Sinai Peninsula 

e Octavian (p. 155) (p. 158) 

e Antony (p. 155) e Rhine River (p 158) 

e Augustus (p. 156) e Danube River (p. 158) 


Reading Strategy 

Sequencing Information Using a chart 
like the one shown below, create a sequence of the 
five good emperors and their accomplishments. 


Accomplishments Accomplishments 
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Early in the days of the Roman Republic, farmers fulfilled 
their duty to Rome by serving in the army. As Rome grew, the 
landed aristocracy became more powerful, and the ideals of the 
Republic changed. By 133 B.C., Rome stood supreme over the 
Mediterranean Sea, but problems arose in Rome itself. 


The End of the Roman Republic 


EUS Political and social unrest led to civil wars, ending the Republic. 


HISTORY & YOU What values do you expect from your leaders? Read how 
greed helped bring an end to the Republic. 


By the second century B.c., the Senate had become the real gov- 
erning body of the Roman state. Members of the Senate were 
drawn mostly from the landed aristocracy. They remained sena- 
tors for life and held the chief offices of the republic. The Senate 
directed the wars and took control of both foreign and domestic 
policy, including financial affairs. 


Growing Unrest 


The Senate and political offices were increasingly controlled by a 
small circle of wealthy and powerful families. Of course, these aris- 
tocrats formed only a tiny minority of the Roman people. The back- 
bone of the Roman state and army had always been the small 
farmers. Over a period of time, however, many small farmers were 
unable to compete with large, wealthy landowners and lost their 
lands. By taking over state-owned land and by buying out small 
peasant owners, these landed aristocrats had developed large estates 
that used slave labor. As a result, many of these small farmers drifted 
to the cities, especially Rome, forming a large class of landless poor. 

Some aristocrats tried to remedy the growing economic and 
social crisis caused by the decline of the small farmer. Two broth- 
ers, Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus (GRA ekuhs), urged the council 
of the plebs to pass land-reform bills that called for the govern- 
ment to take back public land held by large landowners and give 
it to landless Romans. 

Many senators, themselves large landowners whose estates 
included large areas of public land, were furious. A group of sena- 
tors took the law into their own hands and killed Tiberius in 
133 B.c. His brother Gaius later suffered the same fate. The attempts 
of the Gracchus brothers to bring reforms had opened the door to 
more instability and more violence. Changes in the Roman army 
soon brought even worse problems. 


HISTORY & ARTS 


Tiberius distinguished himself | 
as an officer in the Roman 
army during the Third Punic 


L The Gracchus Brothers 


War. Tiberius won election to 
the tribunate in 133 B.c. 


Elected to the tribunate in 123 
B.C. , Gaius’s reforms included 
opening the first Roman colony 
outside of Italy, lowering the 
price of corn, and giving 
farmers more rights in courts 
over their provincial governors. 


| j i l os 
Gaius also died at the hand of 
political opponents. 


His land-reform ideas were popular 
with the people and army, but he 
made enemies in the Senate. 


Tiberius was clubbed to death | by | 
members of the Senate in 132 B.c. 


The Gracchus brothers have gone down in history as 
martyrs to social form. 


1. Analyzing How are the brothers portrayed? What 
are they holding? 


2. Hypothesizing Why would a French sculptor create 
a work honoring Romans who died about 2000 years 
before he lived? 


addition, generals were forced to become 
involved in politics to get laws passed that 
would provide the land they needed for 
their veterans. 

Marius left a powerful legacy. He created 


A New Role for the Army 


In 107 B.C., a Roman general named Mar- 
ius became consul and began to recruit his 
armies in a new way. For a long time, the 
Roman army had been made up of small. new system of military recruitment that 
farmers who were landholders. Now Mar- placed great power in the hands of the 
ius recruited volunteers from the urban individual generals. 
and rural poor who owned no property. To Lucius Cornelius Sulla was the next gen- 
recruit them, he promised them land. These eral to take advantage of the new military 


volunteers swore an oath of loyalty to the 
general, not to the Roman state. As a result, 
Marius created a new type of army that 
was not under government control. In 
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system. The Senate had given him com- 
mand of a war in Asia Minor. The council 
of the plebs tried to transfer command to 
Marius, and a civil war broke out. 
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Sulla won and seized Rome itself in 
82 B.c., conducting a reign of terror to wipe 
out all opposition. Then Sulla restored 
power to the hands of the Senate and elim- 
inated most of the powers of the popular 
assemblies. 

Sulla hoped that he had created a firm 
foundation to restore a traditional Roman 
republic governed by a powerful Senate. 
His real legacy was quite different from 
what he had intended, however. His exam- 
ple of using an army to seize power would 
prove most attractive to ambitious men. 


The First Triumvirate 


For the next 50 years (82-31 B.c.), Roman 
history was characterized by civil wars as 
many individuals competed for power. As 
the Roman historian Sallust observed: 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


“But when our country had grown great 
through toil, when great kings had been 
vanquished in war, when Carthage, the rival of 
Rome's sway, had perished root and branch, then 
Fortune began to grow cruel... . Hence the lust 
for power first, then for money, grew upon them; 
these were, | may say, the root of all evils. For 
greed destroyed honor, integrity, and all other 
noble qualities. Ambition drove many men to 
become false; to have one thought locked in the 
breast, another ready on the tongue; to value 
friendships and enmities not on their merits but 
by the standard of self-interest.” 

—Sallust, J. C. Rolfe, trans., 1921 


Three men—Crassus, Pompey, and Julius 
Caesar—emerged as victors of the civil 
wars. Crassus was known as the richest 
man in Rome. Pompey had returned from 
a successful command in Spain as a mili- 
tary hero. Julius Caesar also had a military 
command in Spain. The combined wealth 
and power of these three men was enor- 
mous and enabled them to dominate the 
political scene and achieve their basic 
aims. 

In 60 B.c., Caesar joined with Crassus 
and Pompey to form the First Triumvirate. 
A triumvirate is a government by three 
people with equal power. 

Pompey received a command in Spain, 
Crassus was given a command in Syria, 
and Caesar was granted a special military 
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command in Gaul—modern France— 
where he achieved success and distinction 
as a military leader. When Crassus was 
killed in battle in 53 B.c., only two power- 
ful men were left. Fearing Caesar’s popu- 
larity, leading senators decided that rule 
by Pompey alone would be to their benefit. 
They voted for Caesar to lay down his 
command. 

Caesar refused to obey the Senate. While 
serving in Gaul, he had gained military 
experience, as well as an army of loyal vet- 
erans. He chose to keep his army and to 
enter Italy by illegally crossing the Rubicon, 
the river that formed the southern bound- 
ary of his province. The phrase “crossing 
the Rubicon” means to take a decisive 
action that cannot be taken back. Disobey- 
ing the Senate was serious. As Judas Mac- 
cabees, a Jewish military leader, said of 
Romans a century earlier: 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


“They had defeated Antiochus the Great, king 
of Asia. . . . Yet for all this not one of the Romans 
has put on a crown, but they have built for 
themselves a senate chamber, and every day three 
hundred senators constantly deliberate concerning 
the people, to govern them well.” 

—Margaret L. King, Western Civilization, 2000 


Caesar’s march on Rome started a civil 
war between his forces and those of Pom- 
pey and his allies. Pompey’s defeat left 
Caesar in complete control of the Roman 
government. 

Caesar was Officially made dictator, or 
absolute ruler, in 45 B.c. This position was 
usually temporary, only used in emer- 
gencies. Realizing the need for reforms, 
Caesar gave land to the poor and increased 
the Senate to 900 members. By filling it 
with many of his supporters and increas- 
ing the number of members, he weakened 
the power of the Senate. He granted 
citizenship to his supporters in the prov- 
inces and introduced the solar calendar. 
Caesar had plans for building projects 
and military campaigns to the east. Many 
Senators thought that he had plans to 
continue as dictator. That is why in 44 
B.C., a group of leading senators assassi- 
nated him. 


The Second Triumvirate 


A new power struggle followed the 
death of Caesar. Three men—Octavian, 
Caesar’s heir and grandnephew; Antony, 
Caesar’s ally and assistant; and Lepidus, 
who had been commander of Caesar’s 
cavalry—joined forces to form the Second 
Triumvirate. Within a few years after Cae- 
sar’s death, however, only two men divided 
the Roman world between them. Octavian 
took the west; Antony, the east. 

The empire of the Romans, large as it 
was, was still too small for two masters. 
Octavian and Antony soon came into con- 
flict. Antony allied himself with the Egyp- 
tian queen Cleopatra VII. At the Battle of 
Actium in Greece in 31 B.c., Octavian’s 
forces smashed the army and the navy of 
Antony and Cleopatra. Both fled to Egypt, 
where they committed suicide a year later. 
The Roman historian Florus, writing 40 
years later, described the scene. 


“Antony was the first to commit suicide, by the 
sword. Cleopatra threw herself at Octavian’s feet 
... It was not her life she was after... but a 
portion of her kingdom. When she realized this 
was hopeless .. . she took advantage of her 
guard's carelessness to get herself into the royal 
tomb. Once there, she put on the royal robes... 
lay down in a richly perfumed coffin beside her 
Antony. Then she applied poisonous snakes to her 
veins and passed into death as though into a 
sleep.” 

—Florus, Epitome of Roman History 


Octavian, at the age of 32, stood supreme 
over the Roman world. The civil wars had 
ended. So had the republic. The period 
beginning in 31 B.C. and lasting until A.D. 14 
came to be known as the Age of Augustus. 


PAE Tei) Summarizing How did Caesar 


weaken the power of the Senate? 


` PEOPLE ¿e HISTORY 


Julius Caesar 
c. 100 B.C.—44 B.C. 


Although he was born into an undis- 
tinguished family, Julius Caesar made 
a name for himself in Roman society. 
His ambition helped him in his pursuit. 
He became a great military man and 

politician. His brilliant military and 

political careers were aided by 
his skills as an expert orator 
and author. He used these 
skills as political tools to 
communicate his ideas 
and shape his political 
identity. He was an ener- 
getic and tireless ruler 
who helped reform Rome. 
How were Caesar’s 
personal qualities 
important to his 
success? 


Augustus 
63 B.c.—A.D. 14 


As Julius Caesar’s grand- 
nephew, Octavian—who was 
later called Augustus—started life 
with more advantages than his 
uncle. Caesar made Octavian his heir, but 
only 18 years old at the time of Caesar’s 
death, he lacked the political and military 
experience necessary to be a ruler. He also 
had to be content with others who hoped to 
control the empire. He spent the next 15 years 
eliminating his opponents. The military and 
political experience he gained helped him to 
consolidate his power and become the first 
Roman emperor. During his reign his political 
and economic reforms brought peace and sta- 
bility to the empire. What personal qualities 
helped Augustus to bring stability and 
peace to the empire? 
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The Beginning of the 
Roman Empire 


ee Octavian, titled Caesar Augustus, cre- 
ated a new order that began the Roman Empire. 


HISTORY & YOU What makes a good government? 
Learn how the Roman Empire expanded and grew 
prosperous. 


In 27 B.c., Octavian proclaimed the “res- 
toration of the Republic.” He knew that 
only traditional republican forms would 
satisfy the Senate. At the same time, he 
was aware that the republic could not be 
fully restored. Although he gave some 
power to the Senate, Octavian in fact 
became the first Roman emperor. 


The Age of Augustus 

In 27 B.c., the Senate awarded Octavian 
the title of Augustus—the revered one, a 
fitting title in view of his power. Augustus 
proved to be highly popular. No doubt 
people were glad the civil wars had ended, 
but his continuing control of the army was 
the chief source of his power. The Senate 
gave Augustus the title imperator, or com- 
mander in chief. The English word emperor 
comes from imperator. 

Augustus maintained a standing army 
of 28 legions, or about 151,000 men. A 
legion was a military unit of about 5,000 
troops. Only Roman citizens could be 
legionnaires—members of a legion. Sub- 
ject peoples could serve as auxiliary forces, 
which numbered around 130,000 under 
Augustus. Augustus also instituted a prae- 
torian guard of roughly 9,000 men who 
had the important task of guarding the 
emperor. 

While claiming to have restored the 
republic, Augustus began a new system 
for governing the provinces. Under the 
Roman Republic, the Senate had appointed 
the governors of the provinces. Now, the 
emperor controlled certain provinces and 
appointed deputies to govern them. 

Augustus stabilized the frontiers of the 
Roman Empire, conquering many new 
areas. His attempt to conquer Germany 
failed, however, when three Roman legions 
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led by the Roman general Varus were mas- 
sacred by German warriors. These defeats 
in Germany taught Augustus that Rome’s 
power was not unlimited. This knowledge 
devastated him. For months, he would 
beat his head on a door, shouting, “Varus, 
give me back my legions!” 

After the death of Augustus in A.D. 14, a 
series of new emperors ruled Rome. This 
period, ending in a.D. 180, is called the 
Early Empire. 


Emperors and the Early Empire 


Augustus’s new political system allowed 
the emperor to select his successor from 
his natural or adopted family. The first 
four emperors after Augustus came from 
his family. They were Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero. During their reigns, 
these emperors took over more and more 
of the responsibilities that Augustus had 
given to the Senate. As the emperors grew 
more powerful, many became more 
corrupt. 


Nero, for example, had people killed if 
he wanted them out of the way, including 
his own mother. Without troops, the sena- 
tors were unable to oppose his excesses, 
but the Roman legions finally revolted. 
Nero, abandoned by his guards, commit- 
ted suicide after allegedly uttering these 
final words: “What an artist the world is 
losing in me.” 

After Nero’s death, a civil war broke out 
in A.D. 69. It soon became obvious that the 
Roman Empire had a major flaw. Without 
a system for selecting a new emperor, 
emperors could be made and deposed by 
the Roman legions. 

At the beginning of the second century, 
a series of five so-called good emperors 
came to power. They were Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus 
Aurelius. These emperors concluded a 
period of peace and prosperity known as 
the Pax Romana—the Roman Peace. The 
Pax Romana lasted for almost 200 years 
(27 B.c.-A.D. 180). These rulers treated the 


In av. 122 the Emperor Hadrian ordered 
construction of a wall to protect the 
northern border of Roman-controlled 

Britain from invasions. 


Troops were stationed along the wall 


ruling classes with respect, ended arbitrary 
executions, maintained peace in the empire, 
and supported domestic policies generally 
helpful to the empire. Although they were 
absolute rulers, they were known for their 
tolerance. By adopting capable men as 
their sons and successors, the first four 
good emperors reduced the chances of suc- 
cession problems. 

Under the five good emperors, the pow- 
ers of the emperor continued to expand at 
the expense of the Senate’s powers. Officials 
appointed and directed by the emperor 
took over the running of the government. 
The good emperors also created new social 
programs. Trajan, for example, provided 
state funds to assist poor parents in the 
raising and educating of their children. 
The good emperors were widely praised 
for their building programs. Trajan and 
Hadrian were especially active in building 
public works—aqueducts, bridges, roads, 
and harbor facilities—throughout the 
provinces and in Rome. 


INPOSR APHIS 


Hadrian ’5 Wall 


Li 


in garrisons with baths and stables. 
Roads joined forts and cities 
throughout the empire. 


Rome and its provinces enjoyed 


peace and security — Pax Romana— 
for almost 200 years. 


: How did strong 
borders contribute to the Pax 
Romana? 

A What does 
the Roman-style bath suggest 
about the lives of the residents of 
Bath, England, during the Pax 
Romana? 
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2. Regions Why did control of the Mediterranean 
region benefit Rome’s economy? 
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The Empire Expands 


Rome expanded further during the period 
of the Early Empire. Although Trajan 
extended Roman rule into Dacia (Roma- 
nia), Mesopotamia, and the Sinai Penin- 
sula, his successors realized that the empire 
was too large to be easily governed. 

Hadrian withdrew Roman forces from 
much of Mesopotamia. To protect the fron- 
tier, he strengthened the fortifications along 
a line connecting the Rhine and Danube 
Rivers. He also built a 74-mile (118 km) long 
wall—Hadrian’s Wall—across northern 
Britain to keep out the Piots and the Scots. 


SECTION 2 From Republic to Empire 


By the end of the second century, it 
became apparent that it would be more 
and more difficult to defend the empire. 
Roman forces were located in permanent 
bases behind the frontiers. When one fron- 
tier was attacked, however, troops were 
drawn from another, leaving those fron- 
tiers open to attack. 

At its height in the second century, the 
Roman Empire was one of the greatest states 
the world had ever seen. It covered about 
three and a half million square miles (9.1 mil- 
lion square km) and had a population that 
has been estimated at more than 50 million. 


The emperors and the imperial government provided a 
degree of unity throughout the empire. At the same time, 
the Romans gave much leeway to local customs. The priv- 
ileges of Roman citizenship were granted to many people 
in the provinces. In A.D. 212, the emperor Caracalla gave 
Roman citizenship to every free person in the empire. 

The administration and cultural life of the Roman Empire 
depended greatly on cities and towns. A provinical gover- 
nor’s staff was not large, so local officials acted as Roman 
agents, performing many government duties, especially 
taxation. 

Most cities were not large by modern standards. But cit- 
ies were important in the spread of Roman culture, Roman 
law, and the Latin language. Provincial cities resembled 
each other because they followed a Roman plan. Each 
Roman-built city contained temples, markets, and public 
buildings, such as law courts and baths. 

Latin was the language of the western part of the empire, 
whereas Greek was used in the east as a result of Alexander 
the Great’s earlier conquests. Roman culture spread to all 
parts of the empire and freely mixed with Greek culture. 
The result has been called Greco-Roman civilization. 


Economy and Society 


The Early Empire was a period of much prosperity, with 
internal peace leading to high levels of trade. Merchants 
from all over the empire came to the chief Italian ports of 
Puteoli (pyue TEE*uhe ty) on the Bay of Naples and Ostia 
at the mouth of the Tiber. 

Trade went beyond the Roman frontiers as well and 
included even silk goods from China. Large quantities of 
grain were imported, especially from Egypt, to feed the 
people of Rome. Luxury items poured in to satisfy the 
desires of the wealthy upper classes. It could be said that 
the Roman Empire became the first consumption-oriented 
society in the West. 

Despite the active trade and commerce, however, farming 
remained the chief occupation of most people and the 
underlying basis of Roman prosperity. Large landed estates, 
called latifundia (LaetuheFUHNedeeeuh), dominated 
farming in southern and central Italy. These estates mostly 
used slaves to raise sheep and cattle on a large scale. Small 
peasant farms continued to exist in northern Italy. 

An enormous gulf separated rich and poor in Roman soci- 
ety. The upper classes lived lives of great leisure and luxury 
in their villas and on their vast estates. Many small farmers 
became dependent on the huge estates of their wealthy 
neighbors. In the cities, many poor citizens worked in shops 
and markets. Thousands of unemployed people depended 
on the emperor’s handouts of grain to survive. 


GET ES) Summarizing What were the economic 


conditions and chief occupations in Rome during the Early Empire? 


Vocabulary 

1. Explain the significance of: financial, 
instability, Crassus, Pompey, Julius Caesar, 
triumvirate, Rubicon River, dictator, 
Octavian, Antony, Augustus, imperator, 
Nero, Pax Romana, Dacia, Sinai Peninsula, 
Rhine River, Danube River, whereas. 


Main Ideas 
2. Describe the problems that led to the end 
of the Roman Republic. 


3. Explain how Augustus’s political system 
provided for succession of rulers in the 
empire. 


4. List the differences between the Roman 
Republic and the Roman Empire. 


Critical Thinking 

5. The BIG Idea Analyzing What 
qualities made the “good emperors” good 
in comparison to Augustus’s successors? 


6. Comparing and Contrasting Create a 
Venn diagram like the one shown below to 
compare and contrast the 
accomplishments of the three men. 


7. Analyzing Visuals Examine the statues 
on page 155. How are they similar? Why 
might this be true? 


Writing About History 

8. Persuasive Writing Pretend you are part 
of the council of the plebs. Argue for or 
against the land reforms instituted by 
Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. 


For help with the concepts in this section of Glencoe World 
History, go to glencoe.com and click Study Central. 
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SECTION 


Roman Culture and Society 


GUIDE TO READING 


The BIG Idea 

Ideas, Beliefs, and Values The 
Romans spread both Greek and Roman contribu- 
tions to art, architecture, and literature throughout 
the empire. 


Content Vocabulary 
e paterfamilias (p. 162) œ insulae (p. 165) 


Academic Vocabulary 
e primary (p. 162) e contractor (p. 164) 


People and Places 
e Virgil (p. 161) 
e Horace (p. 161) 


e Livy (p. 162) 
e Spartacus (p. 164) 


Reading Strategy 

Compare and Contrast As you read 
this section, create a Venn diagram like the one 
shown below comparing and contrasting the life- 
style of a wealthy Roman with that of a poor 
citizen. 


Wealthy 


Patrician 
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After they conquered Greece, the Romans adopted many 
aspects of Greek culture and society. As the Roman poet Horace 
said, “Captive Greece took captive her rude conqueror.” 


Roman Arts and Literature 


Ee The Romans spread Greco-Roman arts and culture throughout 
the empire. 


HISTORY & YOU Have you ever borrowed a style from someone you admire? 
Learn how Rome borrowed from Greece. 


As part of their plunder, Roman military commanders shipped 
Greek manuscripts and artworks back to Rome. By adapting 
Greek styles, the Romans spread Greco-Roman civilization 
throughout their empire. 


Art and Architecture 


During the third and second centuries B.c., the Romans adopted 
many features of the Greek style of art. They developed a taste 
for Greek statues, which they placed in public buildings and in 
their houses. Reproductions of Greek statues became popular 
once the supply of original works ran low. While Greek sculptors 
aimed for an ideal appearance in their figures, Roman sculptors 
produced more realistic works that included even unattractive 
physical details. They painted portraits and landscapes on the 
walls of villas. 

The Romans excelled in architecture, a highly practical art. 
Although they continued to use Greek styles such as colonnades 
and rectangular buildings, the Romans also used curved forms: 
the arch, the vault, and the dome. The Romans were the first 
people in antiquity to use concrete on a massive scale. Using 
concrete along with the new architectural forms made it possible 
for the Romans to construct huge buildings undreamed of by 
the Greeks. 

The Romans were superb builders. Their remarkable engineer- 
ing skills were put to use constructing roads, bridges, and aque- 
ducts. The Romans built a network of some 50,000 miles (80,450 km) 
of roads throughout the empire. In Rome, almost a dozen aque- 
ducts kept a population of one million supplied with water. 


Literature 
Although there were many talented writers, the high point of 
Latin literature was reached in the Age of Augustus. Indeed, the 


CONNECTING TO THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 3 


When Pierre Charles L’Enfant developed the plan for 
Washington, D.C., he based it on Roman city planning. Streets 
were laid out in a grid and government buildings arranged 
around an open area—The Mall. Many of the capital’s 
buildings are also based on Roman models. Unlike Greek 
temples, Roman buildings were raised on a podium with steps 
at the front leading to a columned porch. In addition to these 
features, the United States Capitol also has a dome, which is 
based on the Roman Pantheon. 


e Roman building styles influenced much 
of the architecture in Washington, D.C. 


e The layout of the city also reflects the 
influence of Roman city planning. 


1. Identifying Name three other buildings in 
Washington, D.C., that may have been based 
on Roman architecture. 


2. Evaluating Based on what you know about 
Rome, why do you think the architects of 
Washington, D.C., based much of its design 

on Rome and its buildings? 


Augustan Age has been called the golden PRIMARY SOURCE 
age of Latin literature. 

The most distinguished poet of the 
Augustan Age was Virgil. The son of a 
small landholder in northern Italy near 


"Let others fashion from bronze more lifelike, 
breathing images—For so they shall—and evoke 
living faces from marble; Others excel as orators, 
others track with their instruments the planets 


Mantua, he welcomed the rule of Augus- circling in heaven and predict when stars will 
tus and wrote his masterpiece, the Aeneid appear. But, Romans, never forget that government 
(ihe NEE*uhd), in honor of Rome. Virgil’s is your medium! Be this your art: to practise men 
epic poem was meant to rival the work of in the habit of peace, generosity to the conquered, 
Homer. The character Aeneas is the ideal and firmness against aggressors.” 

Roman whose virtues are duty, piety, and —Aeneid, C. Day Lewis, trans., 1952 
faithfulness. Aeneas fulfilled his purpose 

by establishing the Romans in Italy and Another prominent Augustan poet was 


starting Rome on its mission to rule the Horace, a friend of Virgil’s. He was a 
world. The poem was also meant to express sophisticated writer who enjoyed pointing 
that Rome’s gift was the art of ruling. out to his fellow Romans the “follies and 
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vices of his age.” Horace mostly laughs at 
the weaknesses of humans. In the Satires, 
Horace directs attacks against job dissatis- 
faction and greed. 

“How does it happen, Maecenas, that no 
man alone is content with his lot?” 

The most famous Latin prose work of the 
golden age was written by the historian 
Livy, whose masterpiece was The Early 
History of Rome. In 142 books, of which only 
35 survive, Livy traced Roman history to 
9 B.c. Livy saw history in terms of moral 
lessons. 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


“The study of history is the best medicine for a 
sick mind; for in history you have a record of the 
infinite variety of human experience plainly set 
out for all to see; and in that record you can find 
for yourself and your country both examples and 
warnings: fine things to take as models, base 
things, rotten through and through, to avoid.” 

—Livy, The Early History of Rome 


His stories revealed the character of the 
chief figures and demonstrated the virtues 
that had made Rome great. Livy had a seri- 
ous weakness as a historian: he was not 
always concerned about the factual accu- 
racy of his stories. He did tell a good tale, 
and his work became the standard history 
of Rome for a long time. One such tale is 
about a simple farmer, Cincinnatus, whom 
the Senate names dictator to save Rome. 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


“A delegation from the city found him at work 
on his land—digging a ditch, maybe, or ploughing. 
Greetings were exchanged, and he was asked... 
to put on his toga and hear the Senate's 
instructions. . . he told his wife to run to their 
cottage and fetch his toga .. . and wiping the 
grimy sweat from his hands and face he put it on; 
at once the envoys from the city saluted him, with 
congratulations, as Dictator. . .” 

—Livy, The Early History of Rome 


After Cincinnatus led the army to victory, 
he resigned as dictator and returned to his 
farm. 


EE Evaluating Why are Livy’s 


histories considered important to historians? 


SECTION 3 Roman Culture and Society 


Life in Ancient Rome 


MAIN IDEA City life in ancient Rome had problems 
similar to life today. 


HISTORY & YOU Have you visited a city that was 
beautiful, noisy, and crowded? Read about life in 
ancient Rome. 


At the heart of the Roman social struc- 

ture stood the family, headed by the 

the dominant male. The 

household also included the wife, sons 

with their wives and children, unmarried 
daughters, and slaves. 


Family Life and Women’s Roles 


Unlike the Greeks, the Romans raised 
their children at home. All Roman upper- 
class children—boys and girls—were 
expected to learn to read. The father was 
the chief figure in providing for the educa- 
tion of his children. He decided whether to 
teach his children himself, acquire a teacher 
for them, or send them to school. Teachers 
were often Greek slaves because upper- 
class Romans had to learn Greek to pros- 
per in the empire. 

Roman boys learned reading and writ- 
ing, moral principles and family values, 
law, and physical training to prepare them 
to be soldiers. At age 16, childhood ended 
for Roman males. At a special ceremony, a 
young Roman exchanged his purple-edged 
toga for a plain white toga—the toga of 
manhood. 

Some parents in upper-class families 
provided education for their daughters by 
hiring private tutors or sending the girls to 
primary schools. However, at the age when 
boys were entering secondary schools, 
girls were entering into marriage. 

Like the Greeks, Roman males believed 
that the weakness of females made it nec- 
essary for women to have male guardians. 
The paterfamilias had that responsibility. 
When he died, his sons or nearest male 
relatives assumed the role of guardian. 
Fathers also arranged the marriages of 
their daughters. 

For females, the legal minimum age for 
marriage was 12, although 14 was a more 
common age. For males, the legal minimum 


age was 14, although most men married 
later. Traditionally, Roman marriages were 
meant to be for life, but divorce was intro- 
duced in the third century B.c. and became 
fairly easy to obtain. Either husband or 
wife could ask for a divorce. 

By the 100s A.D., changes were occurring 
in the Roman family. The paterfamilias no 
longer had absolute authority over his 
children. He could not sell his children into 
slavery or have them put to death. The 
husband’s absolute authority over his wife 
also disappeared. Women were no longer 
required to have guardians. 
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Roman Life 


Upper-class Roman women in the Early 
Empire had considerable freedom and 
independence. They had the right to own, 
inherit, and sell property. Unlike Greek 
wives, Roman wives were not segregated 
from males in the home. Outside their 
homes, upper-class women could attend 
races, the theater, and the amphitheater; 
however, they had to sit in separate female 
sections. When they went out, women of 
rank were still accompanied by maids and 
companions. Women could not participate 
in politics but influenced politics through 
their husbands. 


Recipe: pear dessert 


Grind boiled and cored pears with pepper, cumin, 

honey, passum [wine], garum [fish sauce], and a bit 

of oil. When the eggs have been added, make a patina 

[pudding], sprinkle pepper over, and serve. 
—reprinted from “A Taste of Ancient Rome,” 

by Ilaria Gozzini Giacosa 


Most Roman meals were meatless, but 
bread was served with every meal. Seafood, | 
cheese, fruits, olives, and vegetables made up 
the bulk of the Roman diet. Archaeologists have 
found few ovens inside homes, concluding 


that many families bought their bread from 
community bakeries that supplied many types 
of bread. Ancient Roman writers recorded 
some recipes in their works. 


eee Sy A 


discovered in Pompeii. 


the mosaics? 


the provinces? 


This mosaic of a servant in a kitchen was 
1 What foods are pictured in 


2. What do the 
mosaics tell us about food in Rome and 
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Chariot races were held at the Circus Maximus, 
which was 2040 feet long (622 m) and held 250,000 
people. 
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Slavery and Slave Revolts 


Slavery was common throughout the 
ancient world, but no people had more 
slaves or relied so much on slave labor as 
the Romans did. Before the third century 
B.C., a small Roman farmer might possess 
one or two slaves, who would help farm 
his few acres and work in the house. These 
slaves would most likely be from Italy and 
be regarded as a part of the family house- 
hold. The very rich would have many 
slaves. 

The Roman conquest of the Mediterra- 
nean brought a change in the use of slaves. 
Large numbers of foreign peoples who had 
been captured in wars were brought back 
to Italy as slaves. 

Greek slaves were in much demand as 
tutors, musicians, doctors, and artists. 
Roman businessmen would employ them 
as shop assistants or craftspeople. Slaves 
of all nationalities were used as household 
workers, such as cooks, valets, waiters, 
cleaners, and gardeners. Slaves were used 
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How did the Circus Maximus resem- 


in, Of a = ble stadiums today? 


What about the chariot races 


appealed to the audience? 


as farm laborers on the large estates of the 
wealthy. Roads, aqueducts, and other pub- 
lic structures were built by contractors 
using slave labor. 

The conditions under which these slaves 
lived were often pitiful. One Roman writer 
argued that it was cheaper to work slaves 
to death and then replace them than it was 
to treat them well. 

Some slaves revolted against their own- 
ers and even murdered them, causing 
some Romans to live in great fear of their 
slaves. The murder of a master by a slave 
might mean the execution of all the other 
household slaves. 

The most famous slave revolt in Italy 
occurred in 73 B.c. Led by the gladiator 
Spartacus, the revolt broke out in southern 
Italy and involved 70,000 slaves. Spartacus 
managed to defeat several Roman armies 
before being trapped and killed in 71 B.c. 
The Romans crucified—put to death by 
nailing to a cross—6,000 of Spartacus’s 
followers. 
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Living Conditions in Rome 


At the center of the colossal Roman Empire was Rome. 
Truly a capital city, Rome had the largest population of 
any city in the empire—close to one million by the time of 
Augustus. People from all over the empire resided there. 
Rome was the place to be. 

Rome boasted public buildings unequaled anywhere in 
the empire. Its temples, markets, baths, theaters, govern- 
mental buildings, and amphitheaters gave parts of the city 
an appearance of grandeur and magnificence. On the other 
hand, Rome was an overcrowded and noisy city. Because 
of the congestion, cart and wagon traffic was banned from 
the streets during the day. However, the noise from the 
traffic at night often made sleep difficult. Walking in Rome 
at night was also dangerous. Although Augustus had 
organized a police force, people were assaulted or robbed. 
They could also be soaked by filth thrown out of the upper- 
story windows of Rome’s massive apartment buildings. 

A large gulf existed between rich and poor. The rich had 
comfortable villas, while the poor lived in apartment blocks 
called insulae, which might be six stories high. Constructed 
of concrete walls with wooden beam floors, these buildings 
were usually poorly built and often collapsed. 

Fire was a constant threat in the insulae where stoves, 
torches, candles, and lamps were used for heat and light. 
Once started, fires were extremely difficult to put out. The 
famous fire of A.D. 64, which Nero was falsely accused of 
starting, destroyed a large part of the city. 

High rents forced entire families to live in one room. 
There was no plumbing or central heating. These condi- 
tions made homes uncomfortable so many poor Romans 
spent most of their time outdoors in the streets. 

Although it was the center of a great empire, Rome had 
serious problems. Beginning with Augustus, the emperors 
provided food for the city poor. About two hundred thou- 
sand people received free grain. Even so, conditions 
remained grim for the poor. 

Large-scale entertainment was provided for the inhabit- 
ants of Rome. The poet Juvenal said of the Roman masses, 
“But nowadays, with no vote . . . , their motto is ‘Couldn’t 
care less.’ Time was when their vote elected generals, 
heads of state, commanders of legions: but now .. . there’s 
only two things that concern them: Bread and Circuses.” 

Public spectacles were provided by the emperor as part 
of the great religious festivals celebrated by the state. The 
festivals included three major types of entertainment. At 
the Circus Maximus, horse and chariot races attracted 
hundreds of thousands. Dramatic performances were held 
in theaters. The most famous of all the public spectacles, 
however, were the gladiatorial shows. 


tT GS) Evaluating Why did the Roman emperors 


provide free grain to the poor? 


Vocabulary 


Il; 


Explain the significance of: Virgil, Horace, 
Livy, paterfamilias, primary, contractor, 
Spartacus, insulae. 


Main Ideas 


2 


Discuss the role of slaves in Roman 
society. Why did some Romans live in great 
fear of their slaves? 


. Explain Why do historians not find Livy a 


reliable source of information? 


. Describe the lives of males and females in 


Roman society. 


Critical Thinking 


5 


The BIG Idea Comparing How is life 
in a modern city similar to life in ancient 
Rome? 


Summarizing Information Create a table 
like the one below describing the 
contributions of the Greeks and the 
Romans to Western civilization. 


Greek Contributions Roman Contributions 


Analyzing Visuals Examine the mosaic on 
page 163. How is the servant portrayed? 
Can you identify the servant’s age, gender? 


Writing About History 


8. 


Expository Writing In this section there 
are several excerpts from Roman writers. 
What does each passage reveal about 
Roman life and society? 


For help with the concepts in this section of Glencoe World 


History, go to glencoe.com and click Study Central. 
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pOclal History 


Games of Death in Ancient Rome 


Public spectacles have always been a part of civilization. The earliest city- 
states held ceremonies where the punishment of criminals, the awarding of 
honors, and parades of soldiers were conducted for all to see. Such events 
reinforced cultural values and the existing social order. In ancient Rome, the 
most mesmerizing public spectacles were of gladiators fighting to the death. 
They embodied the Roman virtues of bravery, honor, and glory in a world that 
was cruel and unpredictable. 


Gladiatorial games were held in 


THE ARENA amphitheaters throughout the Roman 


world. The most famous of all was 
| | | | | | | | the Colosseum in Rome. 


Wealthy and important l 
ul HHI My {| | || l H res in ne ONEK IESS Ge 
the poor, slaves, and women 

were near the top. 


The Roman emperor and his 
entourage sat in a special box 


The area where the gladiators 
fought was called the arena. Sand 
was spread on the arena floor to 
soak up the blood of wounded, 
dying, and dead gladiators. 


An elaborate maze of tunnels and rooms was 
constructed under the Colosseum. Hoists could lift 
gladiators to the arena floor through trapdoors. 


GLADIATORS IN ROMAN SOCIE Wi 


Gladiatorial combat began as funerary rites and evolved into spectacles 
sponsored by the wealthy to gain prestige. The fights were wildly popular, 
and so were taken over by the government, and later the emperor himself. 
The Roman view of gladiatorial combat was complex. Men who ran training 
schools for gladiators were wealthy, but were looked down upon socially. 
The gladiators were admired as kinds of heroes, but most of them were 
slaves, prisoners of war, or criminals. 


THE GoMBATANTS 


A fighting net is used to 
tangle up his opponent. It has 
weights so it will travel 
farther when thrown. 


A large, curved shield 
protects the secutor from 
his opponent’s trident. 


A Retiarius (“Net-man’) A Secutor (“Pursurr”) 


His strategy is to keep his distance, strike He plans to pursue his opponent and strike 
with the trident when he can, capture his him down with the sword. His equipment 
opponent with the net, and then finish him provides protection, but he must come in close 
off with the dagger. His lack of armor is to attack, making him vulnerable to the reach 
both an advantage—he's mobile—and a of his opponent's trident and net. 


disadvantage—he's vulnerable. 
Anatyzine Visuais 


GLADIATORIAL STYLES | 


The secutor and the retiarius were but two of many types of gladiators. 
Each type was equipped with unique equipment for different fighting 
styles. Many of the gladiatorial types were supposed to emulate Rome’s 
enemies. The Thraex type, for example, represented the fighting man 
of Thrace. Arguments about the advantages and disadvantages of 
each gladiator type added to the sheer spectacle of the bloody duels. 


. Comparing and 
Contrasting What modern 
events are comparable to 
gladiatorial combat? How 


from the Roman practice? 


2. Making Judgments 
How might you explain the 
existence of gladiatorial 
combat in the highly devel- 
oped Roman civilization? 


are they similar and different | 


SECTION 


The Development of Christianity 


GUIDE TO READING 


The BIG Idea 

Ideas, Beliefs, and Values 
Christianity spread throughout the Roman Empire 
and eventually became the state religion of Rome. 


Content Vocabulary 
e procurator (p.169) e clergy (p. 173) 


e New Testament e laity (p. 173) 
(p. 170) 
Academic Vocabulary 


e guarantee (p. 168) 
e transformation 
(p. 170) 


e structure (p. 173) 


People and Places 
e Judaea (p. 169) e Aegean Sea (p. 170) 


e Jerusalem (p. 169) e Theodosius the Great 
e Jesus (p. 170) (p. 172) 

e Simon Peter (p. 170) e Constantine (p. 173) 
e Paul (p. 170) 


Reading Strategy 

Summarizing Information In the dia- 
gram below, identify the political views held by the 
three groups. 
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Christian views on God, human beings, and the world were 
quite different from those of the Greeks and Romans. For 
example, Christian beliefs held that one would be taken care of 
and his or her needs met by seeking righteousness from one 
God. In contrast, Romans believed in many gods, even 
accepting foreign gods and philosophical practices into their 
culture. The rise of Christianity marked an important break 
with the dominant values of the Greek and Roman worlds. 


Religion in the Roman Empire 


ze Prior to Christianity, Roman religion involved the worship of a num- 
ber of gods and goddesses and the belief that Rome had earned the favor of the 
gods. 

HISTORY & YOU How has the immigration of people from other parts of the 


world influenced religion in the United States? Read to learn how various religions 
and beliefs from the Hellenistic east affected religion in the Roman Empire. 


Augustus brought back traditional festivals and ceremonies to 
revive the Roman state religion, which had declined during the 
turmoil of the late Roman Republic. The official state religion 
focused on the worship of a number of gods and goddesses, 
including Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and Mars. In addition, begin- 
ning with Augustus, emperors were often officially made gods by 
the Roman Senate, thus bolstering support for the emperors. 


Roman Religion 

The Romans believed that the observance of proper ritual by 
state priests brought them into a right relationship with the gods. 
This guaranteed peace and prosperity. Indeed, the Romans 
believed that their success in creating an empire meant that they 
had earned the favor of the gods. As the politician Cicero claimed 
in the first century B.c., “We have overcome all the nations of the 
world, because we have realized that the world is directed and 
governed by the gods.” 

At the same time, the Romans were tolerant of other religions. 
They allowed the worship of native gods and goddesses through- 
out their provinces. They even adopted some of the local gods. 

After the Romans conquered the states of the Hellenistic east, 
religions from those regions flooded the western Roman world. 
The desire for a more emotional spiritual experience drew many 
people to these religions. They promised their followers an entry 


Romans believed that gods and spirits 
controlled all aspects of life. Domestic 
spirits protected the home and family, 
while the gods of the official, or state, 
religion protected the whole empire. 
Many of Rome’s gods were added 
through conquest and expansion. The 
deities acquired from the Greeks, such 
as Zeus, whom the Romans called 
Jupiter, became the most influential. All 
gods and spirits were honored with 
shrines, offerings, and rituals. Romans 
also viewed their emperors as gods. 
Temples were built to honor them and 
people worshiped them as a way of 
showing loyalty to the empire. 


The Lares were among the most 


significant household spirits, 


. What does 
the shape of the shrine 
resemble? 


2. Why might the 
Romans have thought their 
emperors became gods? 
Why might this transforma- 
tion have been important to 
the Roman Empire? 


into a higher world of reality and the prom- 
ise of a future life superior to the present 
one. It was believed that, by participating 
in these ceremonies, a person could com- 
municate with spiritual beings and open 
the door to life after death. 


Judaism in the Empire 


In Hellenistic times, the Jewish people 
had been given considerable indepen- 
dence. By A.D. 6, however, Judaea, which 
embraced the lands of the old Jewish king- 
dom of Judah, had been made a Roman 
province placed under the direction of an 
official called a procurator. 

Unrest was widespread in Judaea, but 
the Jews differed among themselves about 


Alinari, Pompeii/Bridgeman Art Library 


The lararium was a shrine to 
household spirits. Families made 
offerings and held rituals to retain 
the favor of these spirits. 


depicted as young men dancing. 


ARY SOURCE 


Ritual and Roman Religion — 


Roman rule. The priestly Sadducees 
(SAejuhesEEz) favored cooperation with 
Rome. The scholarly Pharisees (FAReuhe 
SEEZ) held that close observance of reli- 
gious law would protect them from Roman 
influences. The Essenes lived apart from 
society, sharing goods in common. Like 
many other Jews, they waited for God to 
save Israel from oppression. The Zealots, 
however, called for the violent overthrow 
of Roman rule. In fact, a Jewish revolt 
began in A.D. 66, only to be crushed by the 
Romans four years later. The Jewish tem- 
ple in Jerusalem was destroyed. 


PAREN TED Explaining How were religion 


and government connected in the Roman empire? 


CHAPTER 5 Rome and the Rise of Christianity 


HISTORY & AR 
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The Rise of Christianity 


WAIN IDEA Although Christians were initially per- 
secuted, Christianity grew in importance and spread 


throughout the Roman Empire. 


HISTORY & YOU Do you know of other groups in 
history that were persecuted because of their beliefs? 
Read to find out why Christians in the Roman Empire 
were persecuted. 


A few decades before the revolt, a Jewish 
prophet named Jesus traveled and 
preached throughout Judaea and neigh- 
boring Galilee. These teachings, known as 
Christianity, began as a movement within 
Judaism. After reports spread that Jesus 
had overcome death, the Christian move- 
ment won followers in Jerusalem and 
throughout Judaea and Galilee. It eventu- 
ally spread across the Roman Empire. 


The Teachings of Jesus 


Jesus believed that his mission was to 
complete the salvation that God had prom- 
ised to Israel throughout its history. He 
stated: “Do not think that I have come to 
abolish the Law or the Prophets; I have not 
come to abolish them but to fulfill them.” 
According to Jesus, what was important 
was not strict adherence to the letter of the 
law but the transformation of the inner 
person: “So in everything, do to others 
what you would have them do to you, for 
this sums up the Law and the Prophets.” 

God’s command was to love God and 
one another. Jesus said, “Love the Lord 
your God with all your heart and with all 
your soul and with all your mind and with 
all your strength. This is the first com- 
mandment. The second is this: Love your 
neighbor as yourself.” Jesus voiced the 
ethical concepts—humility, charity, and 
love toward others—that would later 
shape the value system of Western 
civilization. 

Jesus’ preaching eventually stirred con- 
troversy. Some people saw him as a poten- 
tial revolutionary who might lead a revolt 
against Rome. Jesus’ opponents finally 
turned him over to Roman authorities. The 
procurator Pontius Pilate ordered Jesus’ 
crucifixion. 


SECTION 4 The Development of Christianity 


After the death of Jesus, his followers 
proclaimed that he had risen from death 
and had appeared to them. They believed 
Jesus to be the Messiah (anointed one), the 
long expected deliverer who would save 
Israel from its foes. 


Christianity Spreads 
Through the Empire 

Prominent apostles, or leaders, arose in 
early Christianity. One was Simon Peter, 
a Jewish fisherman who had become a 
follower of Jesus during Jesus’ lifetime. 
Peter was recognized as the leader of the 
apostles. Another major apostle was Paul, 
a highly educated Jewish Roman citizen 
who joined the movement later. Paul took 
the message of Jesus to Gentiles—non- 
Jews—as well as to Jews. He founded 
Christian communities throughout Asia 
Minor and along the shores of the Aegean 
Sea. 

At the center of Paul’s message was the 
belief that Jesus was the Savior, the Son of 
God who had come to Earth to save human- 
ity. Paul taught that Jesus’ death made up 
for the sins of all humans. By accepting 
Jesus as Christ (from Christos, the Greek 
term for Messiah) and Savior, people could 
be saved from sin and reconciled to God. 

The teachings of early Christianity were 
passed on orally. Written materials also 
appeared, however. Paul and other follow- 
ers of Jesus had written letters, or epistles, 
outlining Christian beliefs for communi- 
ties they had helped found around the 
eastern Mediterranean. Also, some of 
Jesus’ disciples, or followers, may have 
preserved some of the sayings of Jesus in 
writing. Later, between A.D. 40 and 100, 
these accounts became the basis of the 
written Gospels—the “good news” con- 
cerning Jesus. These writings give a record 
of Jesus’ life and teachings, and they form 
the core of the New Testament, the second 
part of the Christian Bible. 

By 100, Christian churches had been 
established in most of the major cities of 
the eastern empire and in some places in 
the western part of the empire. Most early 
Christians came from the Jews and the 
Greek-speaking populations of the east. In 
the second and third centuries, however, 


an increasing number of followers were 
Latin-speaking people. 


Roman Persecution 


The basic values of Christianity differed 
markedly from those of the Greco-Roman 
world. In spite of that, the Romans at first 
paid little attention to the Christians, whom 
they regarded as simply another sect of 
Judaism. As time passed, however, the 
Roman attitude toward Christianity began 
to change. 


NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 


SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY, A.D. eo 


ie) 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


When Constantine converted to Christianity, 
it was already spreading in the Roman 
Empire. 


1. Regions Which city clusters had the most 


growth in Christianity up to A.D. 325? 


2. Human-Environment Interaction Which 


geographical features helped or limited 
Christianity’s spread? 


The Romans tolerated the religions of 
other peoples unless these religions threat- 
ened public order or public morals. Many 
Romans came to view Christians as harm- 
ful to the Roman state because Christians 
refused to worship the state gods and 
emperors. The Romans saw the Christians’ 
refusal to do so as an act of treason, pun- 
ishable by death. The Christians, however, 
believed there was only one God. To them, 
the worship of state gods and the emper- 
ors meant worshiping false gods and 
endangering their own salvation. 


Main areas of Christian 


= growth to A.D. 325 


Areas largely Christian 
E Ey AD.6 


400 Le | 


400 miles 


The conversion of Emperor Constantine aided in 
the spread of Christianity. Although he did not make 
Christianity the official religion of the empire, he 
took an active role in protecting Christians and in 
shaping the religion. With the Edict of Milan and 
later edicts, Constantine made Christianity a 
“permitted” religion and gave Christians back 
confiscated property. He also convened the Council 
at Nicaea to organize and unify Christianity. 
Constantine also ordered the construction of 
churches. In a.D. 380 Emperor Theodosius | made 
Christianity the official religion of the empire. 


This fresco shows Constantine being baptized, 
an event which may not have occurred. The 
work is in the Pope’s apartments in Rome and 
was completed by Raphael’s students after the 
painter died in 1520. The painting illustrates 
the significance of Constantine’s role in the 
spread and legitimization of Christianity. 


1 


2. 


have happened to Christianity if it had not 
been officially recognized before the 
Roman Empire fell? 
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The Roman government began persecut- 
ing (harassing to cause suffering) Chris- 
tians during the reign of Nero (A.D. 54-68). 
The emperor blamed the Christians for the 
fire that destroyed much of Rome and sub- 
jected them to cruel deaths. In contrast, in 
the second century, persecution of Chris- 
tians diminished. 

By the end of the reigns of the five good 
emperors (A.D. 180), Christians still repre- 
sented a small minority, but one of consid- 
erable strength. 


~ 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 
— IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Roman Empire Adopts 
Christianity 

Although Christians were persecuted in 
the first and second centuries, this did 
nothing to stop the growth of Christianity. 
In fact, it did just the opposite, strengthen- 
ing Christianity in the second and third 
centuries by forcing it to become more 
organized. Fear of persecution meant that 
only the most committed individuals 
would choose to follow the faith. 


CONSTANTINE’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 


Constantine’s conversion 


F How did Constantine sup- 
port the Christian movement? 


Constantine issues the Edict of Milan proclaiming the official 
tolerance of Christianity in the empire 


What do you think might 


Constantine convenes the Council of Nicaea to organize and 
unify Christianity 


SECTION 4 The Development of Christianity 


Constantine orders the construction of churches. The Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre is completed. 


Crucial to this change was the emerging role of the bish- 
ops, who began to assume more control over church com- 
munities. The Christian church was creating a new 
structure in which the clergy, or church leaders, had dis- 
tinct functions separate from the laity, or the regular 
church members. 

Christianity grew quickly in the first century. It took root 
in the second century, and by the third century, it had 
spread widely. Why was Christianity able to attract and 
maintain so many followers? 

First, the Christian message had much to offer the Roman 
world. The Roman state-based religion was impersonal 
and existed for the good of Rome. Christianity was per- 
sonal and offered salvation and eternal life to individuals. 
Christianity gave meaning and purpose to life. 

Second, Christianity seemed familiar. It was viewed by 
some as similar to other religions, offering immortality as 
the result of the sacrificial death of a savior-god. However, 
Christianity did not require painful or expensive initiation 
rites like some other religions at that time. Also, Jesus had 
been a human figure who was easy to relate to. 

Finally, Christianity fulfilled the human need to belong. 
Christians formed communities bound to one another. In 
these communities, people could express their love by 
helping one another and offering assistance to the poor 
and the sick. Christianity satisfied the need to belong in a 
way that the huge Roman Empire could never provide. 

Christianity proved attractive to all classes, but especially 
to the poor and powerless. Eternal life was promised to 
all—rich, poor, aristocrats, slaves, men, and women. As 
Paul stated in his letters to the Colossians and the Gala- 
tians, “And [you] have put on the new self... . Here there 
is no Greek nor Jew . . . barbarian, Scythian, slave or free, 
but Christ is all, and is in all.” Although Christianity did 
not call for revolution, it stressed a sense of spiritual equal- 
ity for all people—a revolutionary idea at the time. 

Some emperors began new persecutions of the Chris- 
tians in the third century, but their schemes failed. The last 
great persecution was by Diocletian (Dye uhe KLEE Ħshuhn) 
at the beginning of the fourth century. Even he had to 
admit, however, what had become obvious in the course 
of the third century: Christianity and its followers were 
too strong to be blotted out by force. 

In the fourth century, Christianity prospered as never 
before when Constantine became the first Christian 
emperor. Although he was not baptized until the end of 
his life, in 313 Constantine issued the Edict of Milan, which 
proclaimed official tolerance of Christianity. Then, under 

(A.D. 378-395), the Romans adopted 
Christianity as the official religion of the Roman 
Empire. 


GET RGSS Explaining Why and how did the Christian 


church become more organized in the second and third centuries? 


ocpnurary 

. Explain the significance of: guarantee, 
Judaea, procurator, Jerusalem, Jesus, 
transformation, Simon Peter, Paul, Aegean 
Sea, New Testament, Theodosius the Great, 
structure, clergy, laity, Constantine. 


Main Ideas 


2. 


Describe the beliefs and practices of 
Roman religion prior to the spread of 
Christianity. 


3. List the ethical concepts voiced by Jesus. 


4. Contrast the beliefs of the Roman state 


religion with the beliefs of Christianity in a 
chart like the one below. 


Roman State Religion 


Christianity 


Critical Thinking 


5. The BIG Idea Explaining Explain why 


Romans began to accept Christianity and 
why it took so long for it to be accepted by 
the state. 


. Drawing Conclusions Explain why the 


Romans persecuted Christians despite their 
general religious tolerance. 


. Analyzing Visuals Examine the fresco on 


page 172. Compare the figures standing at 
the top of the steps on the left and right 
side of the fresco. Which one represents 
the Roman era? What era might the other 
represent? 


Writing About History 


8. 


Expository Writing Research why Romans 
thought Christianity was dangerous to their 
empire. Compare these arguments to 
actual Christian doctrine and practices. 
Present your findings in an essay. Show 
that your sources corroborate your position. 


For help with the concepts in this section of Glencoe World 


History, go to glencoe.com and click Study Central. 
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SECTION 


Decline and Fall 


GUIDE TO READING 


The BIG Idea 

Order and Security Although two strong 
emperors temporarily revived the Roman Empire, 
Germanic tribes from central Europe helped bring it 
to an end. 


Content Vocabulary 
e plague (p. 174) e inflation (p. 176) 


Academic Vocabulary 
e military (p. 174) e collapse (p. 174) 


e economic (p. 174) 


People and Places 
e Diocletian (p. 174) 


e Constantine (p. 174) 
e Byzantium (p. 175) e Vandals (p. 177) 

e Bosporus (p. 175 e Romulus Augustulus 
e Huns (p. 176) (p. 177) 


e Visigoths (p. 177) 
e Danube River (p. 177) 


Reading Strategy 

Cause and Effect Complete a chart 
describing the events that led to the decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire 


Decline Fall 


174 


In A.D. 410, the Visigoths sacked Rome. The scholar Jerome 
wrote, “A terrible rumor had arrived from the West. Rome is 
besieged. .. . The City is taken which took the whole world.” 


The Decline 


em Political upheavals, the plague, and the division of the empire led to 
its decline. 


HISTORY & YOU Can cities or countries become too large to run effectively? 
Learn about the decline of the Roman Empire. 


Marcus Aurelius, the last of the five good emperors, died in 
A.D. 180. A period of conflict, confusion, and civil wars followed. 


Problems and Upheavals 


Following a series of civil wars, a military government under 
the Severan rulers restored order. Septimius Severus told his sons 
“to pay the soldiers, and ignore everyone else,” setting the tone 
for the new dynasty. After the Severan rulers there was more dis- 
order. For almost 50 years, from 235 to 284, the Roman throne 
was occupied by whoever had military strength to seize it. Dur- 
ing this period there were 22 emperors, most of whom died 
violently. 

At the same time, the empire was troubled by a series of inva- 
sions. In the east, the Sassanid (suheSAHenuhd) Persians made 
inroads into Roman territory. Germanic tribes poured into the 
Balkans, Gaul, and Spain. 

Invasions, civil wars, and plague almost caused an economic 
collapse in the third century. A labor shortage created by plague— 
an epidemic disease—affected both military recruiting and the 
economy. There was a decline in trade and small industry. Farm 
production declined as crops were ravaged by invaders or the 
defending Roman army. Armies were needed more than ever, but 
financial strains made it difficult to enlist and pay more soldiers. 
By the mid-third century, the state had to hire Germans to fight. 
These soldiers did not understand Roman traditions and had little 
loyalty to either the empire or the emperors. 


Reforms by Diocletian and Constantine 


At the end of the third and the beginning of the fourth centu- 
ries, the Roman Empire gained a new lease on life through the 


efforts of two emperors, Diocletian and Constantine. The empire 


changed into a new state: the Late Roman Empire, which included 


Pl 
a = 


Soy E Home of Constantius |, 
y Maximian’s Caesar 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 
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a new governmental structure, a rigid eco- 
nomic and social system, and a new state 
religion—Christianity. Believing that the 
empire had grown too large for a single 
ruler, Diocletian, who ruled from 284 to 
305, divided it into four units, each with its 
own ruler. Diocletian’s military power 
enabled him to hold ultimate authority. 
Constantine, who ruled from 306 to 337, 
continued and even expanded the policies 
of Diocletian. Constantine’s biggest project 
was the construction of a new capital city 
in the east, on the site of the Greek city of 
Byzantium on the shores of the Bosporus. 


Ken Welsh/Alamy Images 


A carving of the tetrarchs at 
St. Mark’s in Venice, Italy 


NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 
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0 600 kilometers 


0 600 miles 
Lambert Azimuthal Equal-Area projection 


Geography SKILLS 


The Emperor Diocletian divided the Roman Empire 

into western and eastern halves. In 293 he created 

a tetrarchy—a government made up of four rulers. 

1. Explaining How would establishing four differ- 
ent capitals help to protect Rome from invasion? 

2. Comparing and Contrasting How does the 
establishment of the tetrarchy compare and con- 
trast to the United States division of power 
between state and local governments? 


paps In Mion See StudentWorks™ Plus 
or glencoe.com. 


The city, eventually renamed Constantino- 
ple (now İstanbul, Turkey), was developed 
for defensive reasons because of its strate- 
gic location. The “New Rome,” Constanti- 
nople, became the center of the Eastern 
Roman Empire and one of the great cities 
of the world. 

Diocletian’s and Constantine’s political 
and military reforms enlarged two institu- 
tions—the army and civil service—which 
drained public funds. The population was 
not growing so the tax base could not be 
increased to pay for the army and 
bureaucracy. 
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Both rulers devised new economic and 
social policies to deal with these financial The Fall 


burdens. To fight inflation—a rapid MAIN IDEA tho migration of Germanic tribes 
increase in prices—Diocletian issued a helped bring an end to the Roman Empire. 


pie = thar a price HISTORY & YOU Have you heard about migrations 
controls or t e empire. Despite severe that bring down governments? Learn about the end 
penalties, it failed. of the Roman Empire. 

To ensure the tax base and keep the 


empire going despite the labor shortage, 

the emperors issued edicts forcing workers The restored empire of Diocletian and 
to remain in their vocations. Hence, jobs, | Constantine limped along for more than a 
such as bakers and shippers, became century. The empire continued to be 
hereditary. Large landowners took advan- divided into western and eastern parts. 


tage of depressed agricultural conditions The capital of the Western Roman Empire 


In general, the economic and social poli- remained the capital of the Eastern Roman 


cies of Diocletian and Constantine were Empire. The Western Roman Empire came 
based on control and coercion. Although under a peau from migrating 
temporarily successful, such policies in the Germanic tribes. 


long run stifled the very vitality the Late : = 
Empire needed to revive its sagging Germanic Tribes 


fortunes. The major breakthrough of Germanic 

tribes into the west came in the second half 
Describing Describe the of the fourth century. The Huns, who came 
conditions in the Roman Empire prior to Diocletian and from Asia, moved into eastern Europe and 
Constantine. put pressure on the Germanic Visigoths. 
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1. Movement Which groups of invaders made 
the most limited incursions? 

2. Place Which parts of the Roman Empire 
seem to have been more secure from the 

invasion? Why do you think this was? 


GREE E! 
Mediterranean Sea 


0 600 kilometers 
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Lambert Azimuthal Equal-Area projectio 
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The Visigoths, in turn, moved south and west, crossed the 

into Roman territory, and settled down as 
Roman allies, until they revolted. The Romans attempted 
to stop the revolt at Adrianople in 378, but the Visigoths 
defeated them. 

Increasing numbers of Germans now crossed the fron- 
tiers. In 410, the Visigoths sacked Rome. Another group, 
the Vandals, poured into southern Spain and Africa. They 
crossed into Italy from northern Africa and, in 455, they 
too sacked Rome. The words vandal and vandalize come 
from this ruthless tribe. 

In 476, the western emperor, Romulus Augustulus, was 
deposed by the Germanic head of the army. This is usually 
taken as the date of the fall of the Western Roman Empire. 
As we shall see in Chapter 9, a series of German kingdoms 
replaced the Western Roman Empire. The Eastern Roman 
Empire, or the Byzantine Empire, however, continued to 
thrive with its center at Constantinople. 


Theories 


Many theories have been proposed to explain the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire. They include: 


e Christianity’s emphasis on a spiritual kingdom weak- 
ened Roman military virtues. 

e Traditional Roman values declined as non-Italians 
gained prominence in the empire. 

e Lead poisoning through leaden water pipes and cups 
caused a mental decline in the population. 

e Plague wiped out one-tenth of the population. 

e Rome failed to advance technologically due to slavery. 

e Rome could not create a workable political system. 


There may be an element of truth in each of these theo- 
ries, but history is an intricate web of relationships, causes, 
and effects. No single explanation can sufficiently explain 
the fall of a great empire. 

For example, both the Han dynasty in China and the 
Roman Empire lasted for centuries. Both of these empires 
were able to govern large areas of land effectively. They 
instituted and maintained laws and a language. In spite of 
their attempts at unifying conquered territories, both 
empires experienced problems that came from acquiring 
so much land. Both tried to protect their borders with 
walls, forts, and troops. Both, however, eventually fell to 
new peoples. The Han dynasty fell to the Xiongnu. The 
Roman army in the west was not able to fend off the hordes 
of people moving into Italy and Gaul, and the Western 
Roman Empire collapsed. In contrast, the Eastern Roman 
Empire, which would survive for another thousand 
years, was able to withstand invaders. 


GEC REISS Identifying Which groups moved into the 


Western Roman Empire? 


Yocpaulary 
. Explain the significance of: military, 
economic, collapse, plague, Diocletian, 
Constantine, Byzantium, Bosporus, 
inflation, Huns, Visigoths, Danube River, 
Vandals, Romulus Augustulus. 


Main Ideas 
2. Describe the Roman rulers from 235 to 
284. 


3. Explain why the decline in population was 
so harmful to the Roman Empire. 


4. List the economic and military problems 
that contributed to the decline of the 
Roman Empire. 


Critical Thinking 
5. The BIG Idea Evaluating Summarize 
the theories why the Roman Empire fell 
and then tell which theories seem more 
reasonable than others. 


6. Summarizing Information Create a chart 
like the one below to list ways that 
Diocletian and Constantine strengthened 
the Roman Empire. 


Diocletian Constantine 


7. Analyzing Visuals Examine the statue on 
page 175. Why are the tetrarchs shown 
with their hands on their swords? What is 
the symbolism of placing their hands on 
each other’s shoulders? 


Writing About History 

8. Persuasive Writing Imagine you are the 
adviser to a benevolent Roman emperor. 
Write a letter to the emperor describing the 
steps he should take to preserve the 
Roman Empire. 


For help with the concepts in this section of Glencoe World 


History, go to glencoe.com and click Study Central. 
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THE ETRUSCANS 


e The Romans learned from, then overthrew, the 
Etruscan rule and established a republic. 

e The Romans controlled the Italian peninsula but 
allowed some non-Romans to be citizens of Rome. 

e After defeating Carthage, Rome became master of 
the Mediterranean. 


FORUM OF AUGUSTUS IN ROME 


The Republic died as generals competed to rule 

Rome. 

e The “Good Emperors” brought prosperity through 
trade and expansion. 

e Public works, a shared culture, and architecture 
unified Rome’s far-flung cities. 

e Anew religion—Christianity—spread through the 
empire, becoming the official religion. 


| Many Roman cities 


- mean | had forums. 
ee 


Outside threats, civil strife, and economic woes 
weakened Rome’s ability to hold the empire together. 
e Diocletian and Constantine could not revive the 
divided empire's economy. 
i: l e The migration of Germanic tribes helped bring about 
O > j =j ' an end to the Roman Empire. 
Monuments told | al ie, i e The Eastern Empire survived as the Byzantine Empire. 
stories to the public 
about rulers. 
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STANDARDIZED TEST PRACTICE 


TEST-TAKING (a) 


Do not pick an answer just because it sounds good. Sometimes a choice is deliberately meant to sound correct 


but is not. Read all of the answer choices very carefully before you select the best one and avoid making any 
hasty decisions. 


Reviewing Vocabulary 


Directions: Choose the word or words that best complete 
the sentence. 


1. Theterm______ refers to the idea in Roman society that 
males should be dominant because females were too weak. 
A patriarch 
B patrilineal 


C paterfamilias 
D matriarch 


2. Judaea became a Roman province under the direction of an 
official called a 


A dictator 
B praetor 
C procurator 
D Imperator 


3. Caesar, Crassus, and Pompey formed a powerful governmen- 
tal coalition called a 


A triumvirate 
B consul 
C republic 
D /nsulae 


4. A form of government in which the leader is not a monarch 
and certain citizens have the right to vote is called a 


A dictatorship 


Reviewing Main Ideas 
Directions: Choose the best answers to the following questions. 


Section 1 (pp. 146-151) 
5. What is the Law of Nations primarily based on? 
A Sacrifice 
B Civil law 
C Reason 
D Democracy 


6. Who influenced the way Rome organized its army? 
A Sicilians 
B Greeks 
C Latins 
D Etruscans 


Section 2 (pp. 152-159) 
7. Who became the first Roman Emperor known as Augustus? 
A Crassus 
B Julius Caesar 
C Antony 
D Octavian 


8. What was the Pax Romana a time of? 
A Peace 
B War 
C Creativity 
D Oppression 


B monarchy 

C empire 

D republic 
If You Missed Questions . . . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Go to Page... 162 169 154 148 150 147 155 157 
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Section 3 (pp. 160-165) 
9. What culture influenced Roman art and architecture? 
A American 
B Etruscan 
C Egyptian 
D Greek 


10. Who wrote The Early History of Rome? 
A Virgil 

B Horace 

C Livy 

D Plato 


Section 4 (pp. 168-173) 
11. What was one lasting contribution of the Roman Empire? 
A The idea of the Triumvirate 
B The Christian church 
C The gladiatorial shows 
D Its system of law 


Section 5 (pp. 174-177) 


12. What did the reforms of Diocletian and Constantine do for 
the Roman Empire? 


A Revived the Roman Empire 


14. 


Critical Thinking 


Directions: Choose the best answers to the following questions. 


Use the following map to answer questions 14 and 15. 


Roman Empire 
cr 


Extent of Roman Empire 
c. 201 B.C. 
MN) to 44 B.C. 
E to aD. 14 


0 400 kilometers 


0 400 miles 


Lambert Azimuthal 
Equal-Area projection 


Around what body of water did the Roman Empire expand? 
A Danube River 


B Mediterranean Sea 


ae C Black Sea 
B Caused a decline in trade on 
n . D Nile River 
C Brought on additional civil wars and invasions 
D Placed the empire in'a state of political unrest 15. What region was added to the Roman Empire from 44 B.c. 
to A.D. 14? 
13. What finally caused the fall of the Roman Empire? A Egypt 
A Migration of Germanic tribes B Italy 
B An increase in taxes C Spain 
C The rise of the Christian religion D Gaul 
D Death of Constantine 
Need Extra Help? 
If You Missed Questions .. . 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
Go to Page... 161 162 173 174 176 180 180 
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Use the following time line to answer question 16. 


Ancient Empires 


1045 B.c. 1000 B.c. 


1045-246 B.C. 


500 B.c. 


Han Empire 


202 B.C 


Roman Republic 
509-27 B.C. 


16. How long did the Roman civilization last? 


A Almost 1,000 years 
B 2,000 years 

C 50 years 

D About 500 years 


AD. 220 


Gupta Empire 
A.D. 320-550 


Roman Empire 
27 B.C.—A.D. 476 


17. On which group of people were Romans dependent for 
manual labor on farms and to help build roads and 


buildings? 
A Women 
B Greeks 
C Slaves 
D Children 


18. Which Roman emperor helped spread Christianity? 


A Crassus 
B Constantine 
C Antony 
D Octavian 


Document-Based Questions 


Directions: Analyze the document and answer the questions that 
follow the document. Base your answers on the document and on 
your knowledge of world history. 


Read the following poem by Virgil, and answer the questions. 


19. 


20. 


Let others fashion from bronze more lifelike, breathing 
images— 

For so they shall—and evoke living faces from marble; 
Others excel as orators, others track with their instruments 
The planet circling in heaven and predict when stars will 
appear. 

But, Romans, never forget that government is your medium! 
Be this your art: to practise men in the habit of peace, 
Generosity to the conquered, and firmness against 
aggressors.” 


What did the poet feel was Rome's gift? Who are the 
“others” mentioned in the poem? 


How does this poem summarize the fundamental ideas of 
Western civilization that originated in Rome? 


Extended Response 


21. 


Find a picture of Roman architecture. Discuss how it demon- 
strates Roman culture, including potential influence from 
other cultures. In what ways do archaeologists and anthro- 
pologists analyze Roman culture, based on the limited 
remains of architecture and artifacts? Justify your answer 
with outside research. 


For additional test practice, use Self-Check Quizzes— 
Chapter 5 at glencoe.com. 


If You Missed Questions . . . 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 21 


Go to Page... 
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VERBATIM 


The truth is always the strongest 
argument. 77 


SOPHOCLES, 
Greek playwright, 
in his tragedy Phaedra 


sá To everything there is a season, 
a time for every purpose under the 
sun. 

BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES 


A man should practice what he 
preaches but should also preach what 
he practices. 7? 


CONFUCIUS, 
Chinese philosopher 
and founder of Confucianism 


What a Blast! 44 Where there’s life, there’s hope. 


CICERO, 
In A.D. 79 PLINY THE YOUNGER, an 18-year-old Roman, was vacationing Roman senator and famed orator 


in southern Italy when a nearby volcano, Vesuvius, erupted. It eventually 
buried the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Pliny described the event 
in letters to the historian Tacitus. Here is a terrifying excerpt. 


AWV1V/AXVHEIT SYNLOId SNYAI AYYN 


a 5 


éé You are young again. You live 
again. . . . Forever. 

BOOK OF THE DEAD, 
“Being at a convenient distance from the houses, we stood still, in the midst a series of prayers written 
of a most dangerous and dreadful scene. ... The sea seemed to roll back on the walls of Egyptian tombs 
upon itself, and to be driven from its banks by the convulsive motion of the 
earth. ...On the other side, a black and dreadful cloud ... revealed behind it 
various shaped masses of flame. ... 

“The ashes now began to fall upon us. ... I looked back: a dense dark 
mist seemed to be following us, spreading itself over the country like a 
cloud....The night came upon us, [like] that of a room when it is shut up, 
and all the lights put out. You might hear the shrieks of women, the screams 
of children, and the shouts of men. ... [A] heavy shower of ashes rained 
upon us, which we were obliged to stand up to shake off, otherwise we 
should have been crushed and buried in the heap.” 


ATHENS VS. SPARTA 


Everyone knows that the Greek city-states of Athens and Sparta 
are as alike as, well, oil and water. Athens is known as a city of 
culture, Sparta as a burg that likes to battle. This chart describes 
_ some differences between the two places. Which town would 
; you prefer to call home? 


AWV1V/NOSGYVHOIY 4104 
AOUNOSSY LYV/VIVOS, 


Athenian thinkers Aristotle and Plato 
Sparta Athens 


Trains boys to become soldiers from age 7 Trains boys in the arts and sciences from age 7 
Allows women to move about the city Forces women to stay at home 
Values physical superiority Values intellectual superiority 
Spartan Builds mostly military barracks Builds beautiful buildings 


aor Produces good warriors Produces good citizens 
Leonidas 
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spices. 


All Wrapped Up 


To Egyptians, death is the final frontier. They believe 
that a dead person can live on in the afterworld—but 
only if that person’s body is well preserved, through 
embalming. Special priests are in charge of the pro- 
cess of mummification, which takes 70 days. Below 
weve scrambled the steps it takes to make a mummy. 
Can you put them in the right order? 


1. Innards are dried out, wrapped in linen, and 
placed in containers called canopic jars to be 
preserved forever. 


2. The body is wrapped in linen bandages and placed 
in a coffin called a sarcophagus. 


3. All the inner organs, except the heart, are removed 
through a slit in the abdomen. 


4. The body is covered inside and out with a kind of salt 
called natron. It dries out the body. 


5. A small hook draws out the brain through the nose. 
6. The body is covered with myrrh and other fragrant 
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Milestones 


HELD. FIRST OLYMPIC GAMES, 

in 776 B.C., in the city of Olympia. 
Male athletes competed in events 
that included boxing, wrestling, and 
chariot racing. Winners received 

a crown of olive leaves. Koroibos 

of Elis won the first prize at these 
games, which are scheduled to take 
place every four years. 


CONQUERED. By ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT, most of the known world. 

A legend in his own time, Alexander 
had defeated Persia, Egypt, India, 
and other empires before his untimely 
death in 323 B.C. at age 32. 


ASSASSINATED. CALIGULA, unpop- 
ular Roman emperor, in A.D. 41 

by members of his security force. 
Caligula’s strange behavior and cruelty 
were factors in his murder. The final 
straw came when he declared himself 
a god. In a move that surprised 
political observers, Claudius was 
named the new emperor. 


DIED. ZHANG HENG, an engineer, 
mathematician, inventor, artist, and 
scholar in the Eastern Han Dynasty, 
in A.D. 139. Among his innovations 
were a more accurate calendar and 
the world’s first seismograph, to 
measure the force of earthquakes. 


INVENTED. THE WHEEL, by potters 
in the Mesopotamian city of Ur, 
around 3500 B.c. This flat, circular 
piece of wood sits atop a wooden 
stick called an axle. As the axle spins, 
so does the wheel, allowing very 
uniform pots to be made more 
quickly. Experts speculate that the 
wheel may have many potential uses. 


BY THE NUMBERS 


Number of peo- 
ple who can fit into the Roman 
Colosseum 


Approximate number 
of laborers who worked on the Great 
Pyramid of Giza 


Height in feet of the light- 
house built in the harbor 
of Alexandria, Egypt 
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Number of years it takes for 
a Sumerian student of cuneiform to 
become a scribe 


Number of “Wonders of the 
Ancient World,” which include the 
Great Pyramid of Giza, the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon, the Statue 
of Zeus at Olympia, the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus, the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus, the Colossus 
at Rhodes, and the Lighthouse of 
Alexandria 


CRITICAL THINKING 


Comparing and Contrasting What are the differences 
between living in Athens and living in Sparta? 


Drawing Conclusions What is causing the darkness that 
Pliny the Younger describes? 


